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being asked, "At what hour of the day ? " Sunday-school and astronomy 
have never before collided in their minds. 

Diels's arrangement of the fragments (and in general his text) is followed, 
except in the case of Herakleitos, where Bywater's order is retained, — for 
convenience of reference Diels's numbering might well have been appended 
to these also. The translation has undergone many improvements. The 
increased literalness and the undiminished tendency to what might be 
called partisan translation may make little difference to the scholar, but to 
the general reader the latter is misleading, while the former is a distinct 
advantage. 

Professor Burnet's revision of his work has greatly increased the debt we 
owe him. There is only one reason to qualify our gratitude for it, — we so 
much more need from his pen a volume on the remaining period before 
Plato. 

Mary Sophia Case. 
Wellesley College. 

The Development of Greek Philosophy. By Robert Adamson. Edited 

by W. R. Sorley and R. P. Hardie. Edinburgh and London, William 

Blackwood and Sons, 1908. — pp. xi, 326. 

Students of philosophy, already acquainted with Professor Adamson's 
work through the publication of The Development of Modern Philosophy 
in 1903, will know what to expect from this volume. Like its pred- 
ecessor this book is not strictly speaking a work by Professor Adamson ; 
the matter has been carefully collected from notes of his lectures furnished 
by his students ; the form is due to the editors, who are to be congratulated 
on the success which attends their efforts to produce a readable book. 

In forming an estimate of the lectures thus reconstructed, we have to 
remember the limitations under which the book has been produced. It is 
obvious that the editors have not undertaken to correct or suppress any 
opinions that are either doubtful or more than doubtful. A note here and 
there (e. g., pp. 162, 219) serves to indicate some erratic points and, at the 
same time, reveals a conservatism on the part of the editors which will be 
acknowledged very right and fitting. It is also obvious that, as a scheme 
of lectures, the whole is neither symmetrical nor complete in the sense in 
which a work should be if prepared by an author for the press. Professor 
Adamson's sudden death accounts for this. Accepting these extenuating 
circumstances, the reader, whoever he may be, will hardly fail to perceive 
the real merit of the book. The advanced student will profit by the clear 
and fluent exposition ; the lecturer will see here a good example of the way 
in which the subject can be treated ; the young student will find it an ex- 
cellent companion to his Ritter and Preller. It would be easy to quarrel 
with many things in the actual exposition ; the treatment of the so-called Pre- 
Socratic period seems too curt ; such a technical point as the question 
whether or no Democritus ascribed weight to the atoms (p. 62) is given a 
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treatment likely to be misleading ; the section on Protagoras demands ex- 
pansion such as we may assume the lecturer gave orally ; the Cyrenaics 
seem to have been postponed until the position of Epicurus was discussed 
and, as Epicureanism receives no treatment, remain unduly suppressed. 
Not only are isolated individuals or distinct aspects of the development 
thus left somewhat out of proportion, but certain lines of thought seem to 
have been cut short. The way in which motion is occasionally taken as a 
guiding line raises the hope that lavr/atc will receive adequate attention, but 
the hope is not fulfilled, in spite of the lecturer's grasp of psychological 
problems and the possibility of making the exposition even more connected 
and clear by following this clue. The lectures which form this book hardly 
attain the level of the previous work ; they none-the-less convince the 
reader that their author had exceptional ability as a lecturer, and no better 
book could be given to the student beginning his study of Greek philos- 
ophy ; in some respects it has advantages over Zeller's Outlines and should 
prove extremely useful to all desirous of recommending or reading an in- 
troduction to the study of the Greek thinkers. 

G. S. Brett. 

Aristotle De Anima. With translation, introduction and notes. By R. D. 

Hicks. Cambridge, at the University Press, 1907. — pp. lxxxiii, 626. 

Mr. Hicks has prepared this edition of the Z>e Anima in order to gather up 
the researches of the last quarter of a century and to incorporate them in a 
new work to succeed, in a sense, Edwin Wallace's translation and com- 
mentary, now out of print. The aims and ideals of the two editors are to 
some extent similar. Mr. Hicks, however, has made much more use of the 
Greek commentators and has laid considerably more stress on philological 
interests. His translation is based upon Biehl's edition (Teubner), from 
which it rarely departs. The Greek text, as in Wallace's edition, is printed 
opposite the English version. 

The chief additions made to the apparatus criticus employed by Biehl 
are Vaticanus 1339 (Book II collated by Rabe in 1891), the text of Rodier, 
and the citations of Priscian (cf. Appendix, pp. 589-596). 

In his introduction, Hicks gives a brief summary of the pre-Aristotelian 
psychological theories and folk-lore, the primitive popular beliefs, the Orphic 
doctrines, the views of Heraclitus, Empedocles, Alcmaeon, Anaxagoras, 
Diogenes of Apollonia, the Atomists, and Plato, and then pieces together 
into a more or less consistent body of doctrine the scattered ideas of Aris- 
totle. There is nothing especially noteworthy in this resume, which is, for 
the most part, a serviceable and clear presentation of well understood con- 
ceptions. His interpretation of the much discussed subject of the Creative 
Reason is not very intelligible, and appears to me to identify the Creative 
Reason with awareness or attention in the field of conceptual thought, 
which is in ill accord with Aristotle's meaning. He says, to be sure, that 
Aristotle postulated an active reason *' in order to provide a cause of that 



